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of the Severn, sweeping along its banl^s, and a wide range of 
Shropshire scenery beyond. 

Mr. Niemann, who had for some time been in feeble health, died 
almost suddenly, at his residence in Brixton, on the i 5th of April 
of last year. His style of painting may lay claim to a certain 
originality; his colouring is powerful, with often a tendency to 
heaviness, but at all times it is highly effective ; examples of his 
works would adorn any well-chosen gallery where pure landscape 



is admitted. A large number of his best pictures are in the pos- 
session of Messrs, Shepherd, of Nottingham, who kindly allowed 
us to engrave the three introduced here ; they are large and im- 
portant specimens. In the national collection at South Kensing- 
ton are four paintings by Niemann ; one bequeathed by the late 
Mr. Parsons, and three which form a portion of the Townsend 
bequest. 

James Dafforne. 



SCENERY OF THE PACIFIC RAILWAY. 



VIII. 



THERE can be no more perfect scenery than that of the 
western slope of the Sierras," a contemporary has written. 




canons 

of the 



Efuigrants crossing the Sierras. 



"The railway winds along 
the edges of great precipices, 
and at sunrise the shadows 
are still lying in the deep 
below. The snow-covered peaks above catch the first rays 
sun, and glow with wonderful colour. Light wreaths of 



;>^^5c^:,\: 



mist rise up to the end of the zone of pines, and then drift away 
into the air and are lost. The aspect of the mountains is of the 

wildest and most intense kind — 
for by that word * intense ' some- 
thing seems to be expressed of 
the positive force there is in it 
that differs utterly from the ef- 
fect of such a scene as lies pas- 
sive, for our admiration. This 
is grand ; it is magnetic ; there 
is no escaping the wonder-work- 
ing influence of the great group- 
ing of mountains and ravines — 
of dense forests and ragged pin- 
nacles of rock." 

But in winter the overland 
trains pass over this part of the 
journey long before sunrise, and 
in summer the passenger must 
leave his bed very early in order 
to see it. 

A moonlight night, however, 
with unapproachable witchery, 
lends the greatest enchantment 
to the scene, surpassing the sun- 
glare of local daylight, and the 
stronger colours of evening. To 
stand on any commanding point 
of the mountains when the moon 
is at the full, and the sky is 
clear, reveals a tenderness in the 
nature of the titanic rocks at va- 
riance with their aspect at any 
other hour. In the first place, 
the sky itself never seems to be 
so marvellously blue and clear 
elsewhere as it does over the 
Sierras ; it is a watery ultra- 
marine, almost the blue of daylight ; and the stars be- 
spangle it as thickly as the phosphorescence bespangles 
a tropical sea. The mountains are enveloped from peak 
to foot in a misty mantle of blue, and a knife-like edge of light 
traces their outlines in the aureole. Their ponderability is lost : 
massive and solid as they are in reality, they seem to become mere 
shadows, and the snow on the summits is like the daylight break- 
ing over them. 

The observer need not be a man of sentiment, or sensitiveness, 
to feel the influence of such a scene, which appeals not only to the 
common sense of beauty, but also, in a more mysterious way, to 
an inner and deeper feeling. 

Two hundred and forty-four miles from San Francisco, the sta- 
tion of Summit is reached, and thence the descent is made into the 
Sacramento Valley, from the great altitude of 7,017 feet. If the 
traveller is wise, and has time, he alights here, and climbs to 
the top of a neighbouring peak for a comprehensive view of the 
Sierras. There are several mountains which may be easily at- 
tained within a short distance, and, standing on the summit of one, 
thfe tourist may form an individual idea of what a vast expanse of 
rugged country looks like from a great altitude — and the indi- 
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all 



vidual idea is the most satisfactory one to its possessor 
cases. 

The writer has been on peaks in the Sierras, from which the out- 
look was as dull as the outlook on a brickyard ; the peak itself has 
been for the last two hundred feet of its height a clumsy accumu- 
lation of granitic or basaltic blocks of various sizes, some clothed 
with a dry moss, others perfectly naked, and all thrown together at 
every possible angle. In every direction the surrounding country 
had a dry, fallow, yellowish-grey appearance, like a muddy ocean. 

The apex of other peaks has been gained through forests of 
evergreens growing smaller as the altitude became greater ; through 
groves of small oaks and cot ton woods ; over brightly-green basins 
holding marvellously clear lakes, and bordered by the most varie- 
gated wild-fiowers — and wh^^n vegetation has ceased, the rocks, 
gathering other colours from the weathering process, have duplicated 
the colours of the flowers, and illustrated them in wonderful forms. 




Cedar Creek — Blue Cafwu. 



The true condition of the country has very little to do with its 
appearance from an immense height. The water-courses in view 
may indicate whether it is fertile or barren, but the greatest trans- 
formations are made by distance and atmosphere. 



Two hundred and thirty-nine miles from San Francisco, the 
station of Cascade is reached, south of which are Kidd's Lakes, 
which pour into the South Branch of the South Yuba River ; and 
four miles farther west is Tamarack, a signal-station, below which 




Lozvcr Cascade^ Yuba River 



the Yuba has worn a deep 
gorge, with striking bluffs, 
which are called New Hamp- 
shire Rocks. 

Cisco, the next station, is 
231 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, and 5,939 feet above 
the level of the Pacific. At 
one time it was the eastern 
terminus of the Central Pa- 
cific Railway, and had a 
population of 7,000 ; but 
when the road was carried 
farther east it was aban- 
doned, and it has not since 
been revived. 

Eight miles farther west, the traveller reaches Emigrants' Gap, a 
notable point in the days when the only vehicles that crossed the 
Sierras w^ere the canvas-covered waggons of the pioneers, and the 
parlour-car was an undreamed-of luxury. The old emigrant-road, 
which occasionally edges on the railway, is not wholly deserted yet. 
The capacious waggons, with their arched roofs of white canvas, 
loaded ten feet high with furniture and stores, are now and then 
seen toiling along at a pitifully slow rate, a small herd of cattle 
following, and the youngsters of the family running a long way 
ahead, and skirmishing among the bordering woods for squirrels, 
or anything else to shoot at. 

In spring, when the farmers and stock-raisers of the Sacramento 
Valley are taking their herds into the more luxuriant mountain-pas- 
tures, and at the beginning of winter, when they are retreating be- 
fore the early snows into a safer region, the road is lively with 
traffic, but not with such traffic as was known between the years 
1850 and i860. At frequent intervals the old taverns are found, 
their ample apartments vacant, their windows and doors out, and 
their spacious emptiness reminding us of their former prosperity. 
The bar-room survives, in many cases, w^hen all other parts of the 
establishment are closed, and the bar-keeper often has the whole 
house to himself. 

At the Gap the road makes a sharp descent, in which the wag- 
gons were formerly lowered by ropes fastened to the pines, which 
are of immense girth and height. 

Two hundred and seventeen miles from San Francisco, Blue 
Cafion is reached, through which flows Cedar Creek, the subject of 
one of Mr. Woodward's charming illustrations. 

There is not a moment, except under the snow-sheds, when the 
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traveller, looking in any direction, has not a magnificent view be- 
fore him of great hills, heavily timbered with pine, and broken into 
sharp peaks, upon which the snow endures all the year round. 
How thick the pines are, and how they streak the steep embank- 
ments upon which they have embattled themselves ! What an air 
of impenetrable gloom and mystery they have ! Upon some an 
emerald-green moss has grown in rings and irregular patches— a 
moss having the appearance of an ostrich-feather, which makes a 
striking contrast to the dark green of the prickly foliage, and the 



dull red of the bark. In the distance the pines are blue, and at 
night they are intensely black. 

Blue Canon is the snow limit, and its water is considered the 
best in the mountains. Westward of the station it becomes deeper 
and deeper, and the grade of the railway increases to about ii6 
feet in every mile. Two miles farther China Ranch is passed, that 
being the name of a small settlement of Celestials. 

Two hundred and twelve miles from San Francisco is Shady 
Run, and near it the train rounds Trail Spur, beyond which is seen 




Giant's Gapy American Canon. 



the junction of Blue Canon Creek and the north fork of the Ame- 
rican River. This, with the Giant's Gap, is one of the grandest 
scenes on the road. A great chasm appears, worn by glaciers to a 
depth of 2,000 feet, and extending about a mile to the junction of 
the South Branch, the walls narrowing, and becoming perpendicu- 
lar, and the mountains enclose it in denser clusters than ever. The 
suddenness of the approach and the grandeur of the prospect are 
not easily described. Two thousand feet below flow the quiet 
waters of the American River. The chasm stretches westward. 



and southward the distance is broken by regiments of peaks, up- 
on which the pines swarm in forests that are steeped in perpetual 
twilight. 

The evidences of glacial action are numerous. " Looking from 
the summit of Mount Diablo, across the San Joaquin Valley," a 
Californian geologist has written, "after the atmosphere has been 
washed with winter rains, the Sierra is beheld stretching along the 
plain in simple grandeur, like some immense wall, two and a half 
miles high, and coloured almost as bright as a rainbow, in four 
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horizontal bands — the lowest rose-purple, the next higher dark pur- 
ple, the next blue, and the topmost pearly-white — all beautifully 
interblended, and varying in tone with the time of day, and the 
advance of the seasons. The rose-purple land, rising out of the 
yellow plain, is the foot-hill region, sparsely planted with oak and 
pine, the colour in a great measure depending upon argillaceous 
soils exposed in extensive openings among the trees ; the dark pur- 
ple is the region of the yellow and sugar pines ; the blue is the 
cool middle region of the silver-firs ; and the pearly land of sum- 
mits is the Sierra Alps, composed of a vast wilderness of peaks 
variously grouped and segre- 
gated by stupendous canons, 

and swept by torrents and ava- ^ 

lanches. Here are the homes 
of all the glaciers left alive in 
the Sierra Nevada. During 
the last five years (i 870-7 5) I 
have discovered no fewer than 
sixty-five in that portion of the 
range embraced between lati- 
tudes 36*^ 30' and 39°. They 
occur scattered throughout this 
region singly or in small groups 
on the north sides of the loftiest 
peaks, sheltered beneath broad, 
frosty shadows." 

The next station is Alta, 208 
miles from San Francisco, and 
we now strike the slope of Bear 
River, following it among the 
hills until we near Cape Horn. 
Two miles farther w^est is Dutch 
Flat, where all the water of the 
neighbourhood is utilised in 
mining, being conveyed there- 
to by ditches and flumes where 
the natural course turns in an 
opposite direction. 

Cape Horn Mills is a side- 
track, at which the train stops 
for a few moments, and we are 
then whirled round that appa- 
rendy dangerous point in the 
road called Cape Horn. The 
surrounding country, aside from 
its superb picturesqueness, has 
many novel features. 

The marks of placer-mining 
are seen frequently in long, V- 

shaped troughs carried over valley and mountain on trestle- w^ork, 
and in barren tracts of earth having the denuded appearance of 
land-slides. Chinamen appear to be as common as whites. They 
are met with as railway-labourers and as miners, and they are invari- 
ably industrious and quiet. Their capacity for silence and applica- 
tion recommends them to the stranger, w'ho becomes too familiar 
with a peculiar type of the ''white man," as the American chooses 
to call himself, in contradistinction to the Celestial — a type with 
loaferism as the most salient characteristic. 

The excitement attending the descent of Echo Canon is renewed 
in the passage of Cape Horn, w^hich is calculated to make an im- 
pression on the most experienced traveller; not on account of any 
actual danger, but on account of the daring and skill by which this 
section of the road was constructed. The cape is a precipitous 
bluff, rising to a height of over 2,000 feet above the level of the 
nver; and the ledge along which the railway is carried >vas so 
inaccessible in its natural condition, that the first workmen had to 
be lowered by ropes to it from the top of the bluff. Standing by 
the river's side, and looking upward, we see the rugged w^all of 
rock reaching towards the sky ; at the base massive boulders are 
piled, a few twisted evergreens clinging to the detritus ; mountains 
appear in every direction ; and the train, spinning along the ledge 
under the trail of its own smoke, is dwarfed by the magnitude of 
the rocks over and under it to the size of a snake. 

When the cape is rounded, Rice's Ravine is seen on the left, 
and Colfax on the right. At the head of Rice's Ravine the train 



crosses a trestle-w^ork bridge 113 feet high and 878 feet long. 
Colfax is a town of about 700 inhabitants, 193 miles from San 
Francisco, with an altitude of 2,422 feet. The next station of note 
is Newcastle, and, as we approach it, the Marys ville Buttes are 
seen. Beyond it the valley of the Sacramento opens to our view, 
and Mount Diablo, which is one of the highest peaks in the range, 
rises on the left. Everyman in Newcastle is a Good Templar; 
that is the most notable feature of the place. 

We are now fairly in California : settlements are more frequent; 
the aspect of the country is milder, and orange-trees grow luxuri- 




antly in beautiful groves near 
the track. Flowers crop out 
in profusion, and are offered 
for sale ; and the fertile soil 
manifests its fecundity in all 
sorts of phenomenal garden - 
produce. The atmosphere is 

no longer the same as that of the interior of the continent. There 
is no more transparency, no more of that extraordinary light which 
annihilates distance. It is, as one enthusiastic traveller has said, 
the sky of Andalusia, with a blue, vapory, hazy horizon, mingling 
with the purple curtain of the mountains. The pines disappear, 
and the oaks take their place. The air, in favourable seasons, is 
full of powdered gold, deliciously balmy and mysteriously trans- 
lucent. 

Penryn is a side-track, near a valuable quarry; and Pino, the 
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next station, is also in a gra- 
nitic region. Rocklin does 
not call for particular men- 
tion ; and Junction, 1 57 miles 
from San Francisco, is where 
the Oregon division of the 
Central Pacific road leaves 
the main line. The soil of the neighbourhood is light and gravelly, 
but it produces an abundance of wild-flowers, among them being 



the lupin and the California 
poppy. Ten miles west of Junc- 
tion we arrive at Arcade, where 
a fence, extending ten miles and 
marking the boundary of a Mex- 
ican land-grant ranch, may be 
seen ; and four miles from Sa- 
cramento we retouch the Ame- 
rican River, which degenerates 
into a muddy and unpleasant- 
looking stream, with no trace 
of its former grandeur. At 
about II A. M., on the seventh 
day out from New York, we roll 
into the Sacramento station, 
and seven hours later we are in 
San Francisco. 

Sacramento is the capital of 
the State, and has a population 
of about 20,000. The city con- 
tains many broad streets, lined 
with charming cottages and 
villas, and shaded by rows of 
handsome trees. The Capitol 
building is well worth a visit. 
San Francisco we do not at- 
tempt to describe, as our pur- 
pose is fulfilled in depicting 
the characteristics of the route 
that leads to it. 

In concluding our articles, we 
are inclined to reiterate what 
we said in the beginning : that 
the scenery of the Pacific Rail- 
way embraces examples of near- 
ly all the memorable and cu- 
rious phases of Nature in the 
whole Western country— the fantastically-eroded sandstones, the 
Bad Lands, the sage-plains, the wonderful canons, and the various 
kinds of mountains. It is a lesson and revelation in Nature such 
as no other country can give. It is frequently tedious, but it is 
occasionally superlatively grand. 

At the end of the journey the traveller, dusty and wearied, will 
probably ask himself if the much longer voyage by water and the 
Isthmus is not the pleasanter of our two ways to the West. In 
many respects it is, though the steamers are not in all particulars 
what they should be. 

The compensation for the tedium of the railway-ride between 
Omaha and Cheyenne, and between Salt Lake City and Truckee, 
must be great, w^e admit, to be adequate— at least, to those travel- 
lers who have no sympathy with Nature in her strange moods. 
But the few hours spent in crossing the Rocky Mountains, in 
descending Echo and Weber Canons, in winding among the chro- 
matic rocks of Green River, and, finally, in cutting the Sierras, 
repay us, especially in retrospect, for the sear vacuity of the plains, 
and the dismal rudeness of the unsettled towns on the route. 



MILLAIS'S 'EFFIE DEANS. 



TN this picture, which is now on exhibition in London, Mr. Mil- 
J- lais depicts one of those clandestine meetings between Effie 
Deans and Geordie Staunton, or Robertson, referred to by Sir 
Walter Scott in his matchless novel of ** The Heart of Mid-Lo- 
thian." The handsome outlaw, in a slate-coloured coat with the 
deep cuffs of the period, and wearing a Lowland broad bonnet 
well pulled over his brows, has come through the wood to meet 
the young giri he has betrayed. Evidently his behaviour shows 
respect and sympathy. He places his hand tenderiy upon her arm 
which leans upon the wall dividing the lovers. His words seem 
to bring little consolation to her, for she holds her blue snood, 
which, when binding the hair, is the emblem of maiden purity. 



hstlessly in her hand, and lifts her eyes sorrowfully heavenward. 
The faithful collie which has accompanied her from her father's 
cottage looks up wistfully in her face, as if he knew of the sore 
tribulation of his mistress. Effie is simply attired in a loose pale- 
pink ** wrapper ; " and, as she leans with her elbow on the dyke, 
backed by the red-berried wild-rose bush, which was in bloom 
probably when last they met, she looks the personification of 
hopelessness. The whole scheme of colour is unobtrusive and 
quiet, and Mr. Millais is to be congratulated on having embodied 
with such tenderness and purity a sentiment which speaks to the 
heart of all. The work is to be engraved. It is sure to make an 
interesting, touching, and popular print. 



